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MA'S PARENTS 

Grandma and Grandpa Sievert lived on a 
forty acre farm in Lockport Township on Rose- 
land Street. When I knew them they both seem¬ 
ed old. Grandpa was a short stocky man and 
used a cane. He always wore a moustache. 

Grandma was a wiry, thin, short woman - 
very spry. She always wore her hair pulled 
back, with her hair braided and wound around 
the back of her head and held in place with 
long hair pins. They had four daughters. 

Theresa (my mother) was the oldest, then next 
in line were Ida, Clara, and Rose. 

It was always fun to go to Grandma and 
Grandpa's house. They had one of these hand- 
dug wells. You put a pail on the end of a rope, 
and tossed the open end down first in the well. 
When the pail was full, you turned a crank and 
brought the pail of water up to the top. I 
remember the water was always cold. 

Of course, they had an outside privy when 
you had to go "potty". I remember, too, that 
.they had a flock of geese, and, if one got too 
near to them, they would hiss and flap their 
wings and tried to chase you. I was always 
scared of those geese. Grandma, whenever she 
butchered one of the geese, used'to save their 
wings an^ use it to remove .dust around and off 
the furniture. 

Grandpa had an old barn where he stored 
hay for the winter. It was used for and fed 
to the couple of cows that he had. I remember 
a lean-to attached to the barn, where he put 
the cows when he milked them. 

I ’vividly recall that Grandma and Grandpa 
always came to see my mother on Saturday morn¬ 
ing. They would drive over with a horse and 
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buggy. Pa had a hitching post right next to 
the house, and Grandpa would tie the horse up 
to the hitching post so it wouldn't run away. 

It seemed they would go to town and sell 
some eggs, and then buy groceries. I remember 
these eggs were always in a Quaker Oatmeal car¬ 
ton. Grandma would put oats around the eggs 
so they wouldn't break. 

I used to spend a weekend now and then 
over at-Grandma's . I recall, that on Saturday, 
Grandma would have Aunt Rose scrub the kitchen 
floor (the other girls were all married). Aunt 
Rose had a pail with hot water, a bar of lye 
soap, and a scrub brush. When she got through 
scrubbing the floor, it was almost snowy white - 
it was so clean. Then she would put down news¬ 
paper all over the floor, so when one walked over 
the floor, it wouldn't get dirty. 

I really don't remember too much about my 
grandparents. They both died while I was young. 
These few things are about all I can recall 
about John and Rosella Sievert. 


PA'S PARENTS 


My dad's mother and father had both passed on 
previous to my being born. I know they both 
immigrated from Germany and purchased the farm 
my dad lived on. Other than that, I don't know 
any more about my dad's parents. Their names 
were Sebastian and Katherine Seigfried. 
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MEMORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD 

I remember my mother as a very caring 
person, a hard worker, one who loved her family, 
and one who would do anything to make her family 
happy. We called her "Ma", and our father "Pa". 

Pa, too, was a hardworking man. He seemed 
to be busy constantly. He really never had too 
much time to spend with his children. I never 
got to know him until my later years. The only 
time that I can recall of his spending any time 
with us was a few evenings (after his work was 
finished) of playing catch with us. 

Our family consisted of seven boys and 
three girls. 

Robert was the first born. He died in 
infancy. I never knew him. 

Leo Gregory was the second born. I remem¬ 
ber him well. He was the person we all looked 
up to. He was a good organizer. As we grew up 
and into our teens, Leo formed and managed base¬ 
ball teams. I played shortstop on his team. 

We called him "Skinny". Later on in life, I 
became real close to Leo. 

Sylvester Louis was born two years after 
Leo. He had two nicknames, "Fats" and "Dewy". 
Where he acquired either name is quite obvious. 
He was heavy-set, hence the kids all called him 
"Fats". "Dewy" must have come when he was small 
because of the name Sylvester. 

My name, Lambert Oliver, was Ma's fourth 
child. I had a series of nicknames. I was 
dark-complected, so I was c ailed "Shiner" and 
"Mex". I was also called "Bam" - why, I don't 
.know. When I went to high school, the kids 
shortened my name of Lambert and called me 
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Bert. After my retirement in California, I was 
known as the "Duke of Minooka". 

Bernard Ambrose was the fifth born and two 
years younger than I. Bernie and I were real 
close in our growing-up years. I recall that he 
and I did a lot of wrestling. I think he usually 
won. 


Lillian Rosella was Pa and Ma's first girl 
and their sixth child. I imagine how proud and 
happy they both must have been, having a girl 
after five boys. Lillian became a nun later on 
in life. 

Daniel Oscar was the seventh child. We 
called him Danny. He was a very agressive lad 
and a good football player. During his marriage, 
he fathered fourteen children, seven boys and 
seven girls. 

Eileen Annabell, another girl, and the 
eighth born. I remember old Doc Steen being 
there, and Pa telling all the kids to go outside 
and play. 

Elizabeth Charlette, the third girl and 
the ninth child. Betty was always tiny. She 
was Ma's first child that was born in the hos¬ 
pital. 

Last but not least was Ma and Pa's last child, 
Walter Roger. Pa was quite a sports nut, so his 
last child was named after two sports figures. 
Walter came from Walter Hagen, a great golfer, 
and Roger from Roger Hornsby, a baseball great. 
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RUETTIGER 
EUGENE A. 

Of Route 2, Maple Road, 
Joliet at Silver Cross 
Hospital Tuesday, March 
9, 1976. Age 91 years. 
Survived by 6 sons, Leo 
G., Lambert 0. (Bert), 
Bernard A., Daniel 0., 
Walter R. (Roge) all of 
Joliet, Sylvester (Dewey) 
of Lockport, 3 daughters, 
Sr. Lillian, O.S.F. (Hene 
A.), Mrs. Sam Paul, 
(Elizabeth Betty ), Mrs. 
Louis Juoutras, all of 
Joliet, 45 grandchildren, 
25 great grandchildren, 
also several nieces and 
nephews. Bom in Joliet, 
he was a lifelong resi¬ 
dent He farmed for 47 
years and later was em¬ 
ployed by the Joliet 
Lumber "and Fuel Com¬ 
pany. Preceded in death 
by his wife, Theresa 


(1955) and 1 son, Robert 
in infancy, his parents, 2 
brothers and 2 sisters. 
Funeral services will be 
held from the Carlson 
Funeral Home, Youngs 
near Cass Thursday, 
March 11 at 9 a m. to 
St. Bernards Catholic 
Church at 9:30 a.m. In¬ 
terment Mt. Olivet Cem¬ 
etery 4 Charter member 
and past president of 
Holy Name Society, St. 
Vincent DePaul Society, 
former member of Team¬ 
sters Union, Memorials 
to St. Bernards Catholic 
Church will be appreciat¬ 
ed. Friends may call 
Wednesday 2 to 4 and 7 
to 9 p.m (10) 


RUETTIGER. Theresa. — Late 'til 
Route 2, Joliet; at St. Joseph's 
hospital, Thursday, April 7, 1955-r 
age 69 years. Wife ot Eugene A. 
Mother of Leo, Sylvester, Lam- 
b~ri, BernardDaniel, ■ -- Waiter: 
Sister M. Roger O.F...M. Mrs. Sam 3 
'Paul (Eileen), Mrs. Louis Joutras 
TEMzahethL 30 grandchildren; 3 
sisjers, Mrs. Arthur Mason, Mrs. 
Julian Bovvian, Mrs. Rose Van 
-Horn, .all of Lockport.: Funeral 
from the Darrles 'funeral home’ 
Broadway at Oneida, Monday, 
April 11th, at 9:00. to Si...Bern¬ 
ard’s -Church at 9:30;" Interment 
*Mt. Olivet. Member of the Altar 
ffp;d Rosary society. Friends may 
pail Saturday and Sunday from 
HCto 5 and. 7 to 10. 


50 YEARS AG O, 1934: 

George A. Ruettiger, a Jol¬ 
iet dairyman for more than 
40 years, died yesterday at 
St. Joseph Hospital after a 
brief illness. Ruettiger, 64, op¬ 
erated a dairy business at 102 
Pine St. 

















OUR LIFE ON THE FARM 


The Ruettiger family lived on a 140-acre 
farm on Maple Road. Maple Road was so-named 
because of the abundance of maple trees in the 
area. 80 acres of the farm was in Will County, 
and 60 acres in Lockport Township. The 60 acres 
was east of and boarded on Pilcher Park. 

The farmhouse was a large two-story home. 

On the first floor was a big kitchen. In the 
kitchen was a long oval-shaped table where we 
sat down to eat. There was also a sink with a 
hand pump with which we pumped our wash water 
from a cistern that was beneath the kitchen. 

I also recall a small table that was by the back 
door. On this table was a pail that contained 
our drinking water. This water was pumped and 
brought in from an outside well. Hanging from 
the water pail was a dipper from which everyone 
quenched their thirst. 

On the first floor also was the dining room, 
Ma and Pa's bedroom, and a big parlor. No one 
was allowed in the parlor except if there was 
company. Two large doors remained closed and 
kept it secluded. 

Upstairs on the second floor were five bed¬ 
rooms. One reached the upstairs by going up a 
long stairway. I remember the stairway having 
a bannister which my brothers and I would often 
ride, from the top of the stairs to the bottom. 

I recall that one of the rooms upstairs was 
the room that we kids referred to as the "junk 
room". This room was the final resting place 
of old newspapers, Sears Roebuck catalogs, and 
old rags. I remember, during the fall of the 
year when we picked the apples from the trees 
in the orchard, spreading papers on the floor 
and storing the apples and pears thereon. This 


fruit was eaten during the cold winter months. 

During the winter, in the dining room, Pa 
would start up the potbelly stove. It was such 
fun to stand or sit beside it and warm oneself 
during those cold winter days. The stove had 
windows in its door with isinglass in those 
openings. This isinglass is a non-flammable 
transparent material where one can see inside 
to the fire bnd watch the flames dancing up and 
down. Out of the top of the stove rises the 
stovepipe, which has a damper that controls the 
draft to the fire. When the draft control is 
open, the fire really burns and roars. To stop 
this intense burning, one has to shut off this 
draft, causing the fire to just lie back and 
burn softly. If the fire burned tod fast, the 
stove often would get red-hot. This would really 
make Ma nervous. 

I remember many times when this would happen. 
She would herd us kids outside for fearfof a fire. 
There would be sparks shooting out of the chim¬ 
ney, as the accumulated soot would burn. Finally, 
somehow, it would burn itself out. Ma would then 
thank God and take us back into the house. 

Our kitchen, too, had a wood-burning cook- 
stove. On it, Ma would cook our meals, and in 
its oven bake home-made bread. I can still see 
her kneading with her bare hands, the dough that 
eventually became those delicious loaves of 
fresh bread. She always prepared the dough in 
the evening, then let it rise overnight, ready 
to be put in the oven in the morning. 

Ma was a wonderful cook and such a caring 
person. I have vivid memories of every school 
day when my brothers and I would come home from 
school - she always had a treat waiting for us. 
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It could be floating Island pudding, bread 
pudding, rice pudding, or chocolate pudding. To 
this day, that taste of those "treats" still re¬ 
main within my taste buds. It seemed she was 
always baking us kids some goodies, big sugar 
cookies or those yummy molasses cookies. To 
think she did this all on a wood-burning cook- 
stove - it's almost unbelievable. 

I think that 75% of our suppers were fried 
potatoes and scrambled eggs. During the summer 
months, it was sliced tomatoes, green onions, and 
radishes. In the spring of the year, Ma always 
had one of us go out and pick dandelions. These 
dandelion greens which were so tender in the 
spring - she would prepare them with vinegar and 
bacon grease. 

Ma also had this specialty that I really 
liked. She would drop bread dough in real hot 
grease. I believe she called it fried bread. 

She also made noodles. I used to love watching 
her make them. She would make a dough out of 
eggs and flour. With a rolling pin, she would 
stretch and roll it out on a white cloth. Then 
she would cut it into strips. I always knew when 
we were going to have company, because that's 
when she mixed up a huge bowl of jello. 

In later years, I always wished that I could 
have done more for my mother. She was so kind 
and loveable, always doing something for her 
family. 

I remember the day Ma passed away. All of 
the family was gathered around her hospital bed 
at old St. Joseph's Hospital, with the exception 
of Dewy. She was 69 years old when she died. 

I know she went straight to heaven. We all cried, 
and I remember Father Francis offering prayers 
and consoling words. 
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As I and my brothers grew up, we were all 
taught how to plow the ground and get it ready 
for planting. We were also taught how to culti¬ 
vate the corn to rid it from weeds, plus helping 
with the haying, threshing, and filling the silo. 

I really loved threshing time. That was the 
time when groups of neighbors got together, each 
one helping one another harvest their grain crops. 

There were ten farmers that formed the 
"threshing ring" that Pa belonged to. They 
owned a threshing machine, and a steam engine to 
run that machine. When the crops were ripe, the 
grain was cut and bundled by a binder, pulled by 
four horses. The bundles were then put in 
"shocks" and left to dry out in the field. On 
threshing day, the men of the threshing ring 
would gather at the farm with their hayracks and 
horses. The steam engine and thresher were set 
up, and the bundles of grain would be brought in 
from the fields. 

Pitchforks were used to pitch the bundles of 
grain into the mouth of the threshing machine. 

The grain flowed out into wagons, and the chaff 
and straw was blowing out and became a huge straw 
pile at the other end. 

What I loved best about threshing time was 
the tasty, never-to-be-forgotten meal that was 
made for these hungry farmers. Ma would have 
Aunt Clara and Aunt Rose and Grandma come over 
and help her. A big roast was baked, pounds of 
potatoes were mashed, carrots and peas were 
cooked, onions were sliced, along with red-ripe 
tomatoes. 

Wash basins and pails.of water were assem¬ 
bled on benches beneath a tree for the farmers 
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to clean up before eating. No wash rags are 
seen, as all the men use their hands to clean 
up the dirt and sweat from their faces. 

After the main course had been eaten, Ma 
and the aunts brought out pans and pans of apple 
pies. I used to be amazed at how much these men 
could eat. After they were all done, we kids 
could then sit down and eat all the goodies. 

I'll never forget those meals - they were the 
best I've ever eaten. 

Pa had a herd of cows. He sold the milk 
from these cows to a dairy. This was his source 
of income. 

As each of the boys became of age, we all 
joined in the milking of the cows. This was done 
twice a day - once in the morning and once at 
night. We had a small stool that we sat on near 
the back legs and close to the cow's "bag". We 
milked by hand, which I somehow enjoyed. My 
brothers and I would sing songs as we milked the 
cows. It was a happy time. 

We always had three or four cats running 
around the farm. They took care of the mice, 
which are common wherever there is grain. As 
we milked the cows, the cats would sit down near 
us, waiting for the treat that was sure to come. 
We would squirt milk into their ever-anxious 
mouths. 

We had a big pasture where the cows grazed. 

We had to go out into this pasture to bring the 
cows into the 'barn to be milked. In the fall and 
spring of the year, with the abundance of rain 
at that time, there were always mushrooms growing 
just waiting to be picked: We would take a milk 


pail with us when we went after the cows. We 
would pick those "pink-bottom" mushrooms and 
bring them to Ma to fry up while we milked the 
cows - what a delicacy. I can almost taste them 
yet. 
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THE WINTERS 


Winter alwayss seemed so severe when I was 
young and growing up. Here are some of the 
incidents I recall. 

I often think now, how did we ever stay warm 
in the winter when we went to bed. Our bedrooms 
were upstairs in our big house. There was no 
heat in the bedrooms. We went to bed in our long- 
johns and covered up with a feather tick. This 
was a covering that enclosed goose-down feathers. 

I recall many times, when the temperature was 
real low, Ma would heat up the "flat-irons". She 
would then wrap pieces of cloth around them, and 
we would place them at our feet to keep warm 
until we fell asleep. 

Also, I remember, when the temperature was 
below zero, we used to go into .the barn and warm 
our cold hands by putting them under that fleshy 
part of the cow's body that overlaps their milk 
bags. It was always so nice and warm under there, 
and one's hands just seemed to fit. 

I remember our water pump freezing in the 
pump house. We had no running water on the farm 
back in those days. Our drinking water was drawn 
and pumped from the pump in the pump house. This 
pump would often freeze up when it was real cold. 
We had to heat water in a tea kettle on the cook- 
stove, then take this hot water and pour it down 
the pump until the valve and leather gasket 
thawed free. One then had to "prime" the pump and 
get the water flowing again. 

Our drinking water was in a pail which set 
on a table near the kitchen door. A metal dipper 
hung on the pail of water. Everyone would put 
this dipper into this pail of water, fill it with 
water, and quench our thirsts. There was only 
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one dipper, and we all drank from the same dipper 
and the same pail of water. 

We had a series of pipes that ran from the 
pump house for about two hundred yards down to 
a huge wooden tank in the cowyard. From out of 
this tank, our herd of cows satisfied their thirst 

Oftentimes in the winter, these pipes would 
freeze up. What a back-breaking job that always 
was, to get them thawed out. They would have to 
be uncoupled, and then a kerosene-saturated rag 
was ignited. This rag was wrapped around a stick 
and, after it was lit, it was placed beneath the 
frozen pipe until the ice broke loose in the pipe. 
We'd hold the pipe on one end, and long cylinders 
of ice would come out the other end. Then, after 
each section of pipe was completely free of ice, 
we would re-couple the pipes back together again. 
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LESSONS WE LEARNED 


Being brought up on the farm, though It was 
hard work, it certainly had its rewards. We 
learned early in life the procreation of the 
animals. It didn't come to us from the streets, 
but we learned it first-hand through God's 
animals. 

We viewed both life and death. We saw the 
birth of the animals - also their death. It was 
a good lesson to learn it through the animals. 

We saw the beauty of spring when everything 
sprouted and everything was green. Also, the 
fall of the year when the trees lost their leaves 
and then the winter snows covered them up. It 
was a good, clean, wholesome life, and I loved 
it all. 
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Ill never forget Hazel. Hazel was our pony. 
Pa bought her from a Mr. Werner, who lived 
about five farms east of us. She was about 
3i or 4 feet high, a kind and loveable animal. 

Pa bought her so we would have transportation 
to st. Bernard's School. The school was about 
four miles from the farm. I believe that every¬ 
one who got to know Hazel (and there were many) 
loved her as much as we did. She was so tame 
that we could crawl under her stomach without 
any fear that she would move or step on us. We 
all rode her. All rode her bareback without a 
saddle, the brothers and sisters, plus so many 
city kids who would flock to our farm. 

We would hitch Hazel to a two-wheeled cart 
and off we'd go to school. Pa had rented a 
stall in Mr. Peterson's barn, which was near 
St. Bernard's School. When we got to Mr. Peter¬ 
son's barn, we would unhitch Hazel from the cart, 
remove her harness, then let her rest all day 
in her barn stall. We would feed her, then walk 
over to school. 

The kids at school called Mr. Peterson's 
barn the "pony barn", as two other farm boys 
kept their ponies there also. Whenever two kids 
at school got into an argument, the fight was 
always settled after school in the back of the 
pony barn. 

Going to school in the cart with Hazel 
wasn't my happiest times. One was so cold when 
they arrived at school. I remember Ma heating 
bricks, and Pa wrapping them in gunny sacks and 
placing them beside our feet to help keep them 
warm until we got to school. He would wrap 
blankets all around us, tucking thetn in at the 
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sides, so no wind or air could get to us. We 
wore stocking caps on our heads, and Pa would 
wrap scarves around our mouths. Only our eyes 
were left to face the cold. 

I remember a beautiful elderly man that 
always waved to us as we passed by his house on 
our way to school. His name was Dean Jackson. 

If only he knew what an impression he made on 
me. I often thought just how wonderful this 
old world would be if more people were like him. 
He was so kind and friendly. Later on in life, 
his daughter worked with me in the Art Department 
at the P. F. Volland Co. - Dee Jackson Witten. 

Having Hazel on the farm brought many kids 
to visit us. Kids would ride out from town on 
their bikes to get a chance to ride Hazel. They 
would trade us bike rides, letting us ride their 
bikes if we would let them ride Hazel, They 
would bring their lunches along, and they would 
trade their store-bought cookies for Ma's home¬ 
made ones. The Hastert brothers were two who 
always came out - Jack and Bob. Bob owns the 
White Fence Farm, and Jack runs the Clock Tower 
Restaurant in Plainfield. 

We used to have to curry and brush Hazel 
after she was rode a lot. She used to like that. 
She would stand so firm and straight, and never 
move a muscle until we were finished. 
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GAMES WE PLAYED 


We played a lot of games when we were grow¬ 
ing up. My favorite was hide-and-seek. There 
were so many places to hide. Run-sheep-run was 
another. The kids would all line up, and the 
one who was "it" would count to ten and then 
holler run-sheep-run. The person who was "it" 
would then try to catch someone. We would then 
repeat the game. Then, there was "Andy-I-over". 
You would throw a ball over a building, and some¬ 
one on the other side would try to catch it. 

Each side had a team. If they caught the ball, 
they would yell "Here comes someone over", and 
the person who caught the ball would run around 
to the other side and become part of that team. 

Of course, everyone played marbles and "kick-the- 
can", plus baseball. The girls played "jacks" 
and "jump-the-rope" and "hopscotch". 

I don't know how many balls of tape we used, 
trying to tape up the only ball we had when we 
played baseball. 
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FOOD FOR OUR TABLE 


Ma always had a flock of chickens. These 
kept Ma supplied with fresh eggs for eating and 
baking. Saturday night I recall Pa catching a 
rooster and twisting its neck off, so we could 
have fried chicken for Sunday dinner, which was 
always a treat. 

Ma always raised "peeps" as she called them. 
The baby chicks were always born in the spring 
of the year. Nature is so wonderful. Come spring 
and the hens would hatch - quit laying eggs and 
just sit on the eggs in the nest. When this would 
happen, Ma would take a dozen eggs and place them 
beneath the hen. The hen would keep these eggs 
warm, and in 21 days cracks would appear in the 
eggs, and soon thereafter little chicks would 
appear from out of the shells. This was such a 
beautiful experience to have seen. 

Pa always raised a lot of pigs or "hawgs" as 
I called them. He would butcher three or four of 
these in the late fall of the year. From these 
butchered pigs, we got meat for the winter - hams, 
bacon, ribs, sausage, and, of course, head cheese. 

I used to help Pa with this butchering. Pa 
had a tri-pod made out of pipes. He would put 
the tri-pod up in the air, and from its center 
he would attach a chain. On this chain was then 
hung a big black iron kettle. We would build a 
fire beneath this kettle after we filled it with 
water. The fire got this water very hot; some¬ 
times it would boil. 

After catching the pig, he would attach a 
rope to the pig's leg and lead him to the corn 
crib where he slaughtered him. This was done 
by putting the pig on his back and sticking a 
knife into his neck, which went into the pig's 
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heart. Within a matter of minutes, the pig bled 
to death. 

Pa would then put the boiling water into a 
wooden barrel. He then made incisions in the 
pig's feet close to its hoofs. He inserted a 
wooden gambel through these cuts in the pig's 
feet. He would then attach a block and tackle 
to the gambel, and with the block and tackle 
attached, to a ceiling joist he would hoist the 
pig up over the barrel of water. By doing this, 
it would soften the hairs on the pig's carcass. 
The pig was then raised from the barrel and put 
on a bench. My job was then to help scrape the 
hair from the carcass. When the hair was all 
removed, the carcass was so clean and nice- 
looking. 

Pa would then remove the insides and start 
trimming all the fat from the carcass. In the 
house, Ma was ready to help with the next step, 
which was to make lard for the cooking and fry¬ 
ing. Pa would bring all those fatty parts that 
he trimmed from the meat. All the kids who were 
old enough,would then cut this fat into little 
pieces. Ma would put these pieces into iron 
kettles that she had on the stove. This fat 
was then fried down until it became liquid 
grease. The grease was then poured into glazed 
crocks. This grease was used not only for cook¬ 
ing but for preserving meat for the winter. I 
remember Ma taking the pork chops and spare ribs, 
putting them in layers, and pouring grease over 
each layer. This would then harden over the 
meat and preserve it. These crocks of meat 
would then be put in the cellar, which was al¬ 
ways so cool. 

From the pig's head, Ma would make head 
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cheese, which was always so tasty. She also made 
liver and pork sausage. This was done by grinding 
up the meat with a hand grinder, then putting this 
ground meat in a sausage maker. We would attach 
a sausage casing on the one end and, by pulling 
on the sausage maker's handle, it would force the 
meat into the casing. 

Later, this sausage, along with the hams and 
bacon, would be taken to a smoke house where this 
meat was smoked. Pa would build a smoking fire 
in this smoke house, and the smoke would complete¬ 
ly cover the whole inside of the building. Pa had 
all the meat hanging from pipes that ran across 
the building. 

I remember he would take the hams and bacon 
-and saturate them with salt. This salt helped 
preserve the meat. This meat was then hung up¬ 
stairs in one of the cool rooms. 

In the basement, Pa also had an area where 
he stored the home-grown potatoes. Also in the 
basement were stored the crocks of meat and home¬ 
made sauerkraut. The sauerkraut was made from 
our home grown cabbage. 

I remember, too, that Pa made his own wine. 

He had barrels of it down in the basement. He 
* made this from various sources, like dandelion 
flowers, elderberry blossoms, choke berry fruit, 
and, of course, from grapes. The kids all had 
to help pick these flowers and berries for Pa's 
wine. The choke cherry was the hardest to pick 
as they were so tiny, and one had to crawl up 
into the tree to gather these little berries. 

They were about half the size of a pea, and it 
seemed it took forever to even cover the cbottom 
of the bucket we were using, let alone fill the 
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bucket. All of these fruits and blossoms came 
from the wild. I mean, they grew wild in the 
woods. 

When Pa made this wine, he always put a 
"mother" into the mash. I guess this mother was 
some type of yeast that made the mash ferment. 

I guess it worked because, whenever we had com¬ 
pany, Pa always served a glass of wine. 

We had a big orchard with lots of apple trees, 
a couple pear and crabapple trees, plus a grape 
arbor with lots of grapevines. 

Ma would make jelly and jam from the crab- 
apples and grapes. The apples were so tasty when 
they first ripened. There was one tree we called 
the "early apple tree". The first apples ripened 
on this tree. They were the tastiest and best 
apples in our orchard. I recall many times 
climbing that special tree and just sitting in a 
crotch between two limbs, eating apples to my 
heart's content. 

In the fall of the year, Pa would take a 
wagon box full of apples, worms and all, to a 
cider mill. The apples were crushed, and the 
juice put in barrels. This juice became our 
apple cider. Then later on, it became our vine¬ 
gar. Pa must have put a "mother" into the juice 
to make it ferment and turn into vinegar. 

I often think back now and marvel at how 
self-sufficient my mother and^father were. The 
good earth and hard work supplied all their needs. 
I never, ever remember being hungry. Ma made her 
own soap, and Pa always had a garden. In it, he 
grew onions, radishes, peas, beans. He had 
cabbage and tomato plants. He had acres of 


One year we had an abundance of corn, and 
Pa told us kids that if we wanted to we could 
go out and sell it and keep the money we got. 

I remember selling it for fifteen cents a dozen 
or two dozens for a quarter. We would hitch 
Hazel up-to her cart and fill the cart with ears 
of corn. We would then drive down to what we 
called the "subdivision". This was where there 
were a lot of houses. We would knock on the 
doors, and almost everyone would buy one or two 
dozen ears. I remember our biggest thrill was 
when Silver Cross Hospital took-nine dozen ears. 
When we drove home after our sales, we all di¬ 
vided up the money, and every one of us felt like 
millionaires. 
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PA'S BUSINESSES 


Pa seemed to have a business instinct. One 
day I just suppose he decided to start a milk 
route. He contacted people in the "subdivision" 
and got about a dozen customers. He charged 100 
for a quart of milk delivered to their door. 

He put this milk in mason jars. Word got around, 
and he got more customers. Soon he had a nice 
little milk route. He bought milk bottles, just 
plain bottles, but as his business grew, he had 
his name put on the bottles. It said - Pure 
Milk bottled by E. A. Ruettiger. He concocted 
a unique way of filling these bottles. I suppose 
it was his answer to automation. He took an 
eight-gallon milk can and, at its bottom, had a 
brass faucet installed. Now, all one had to do 
was fill the milk can with milk, put a bottle 
under the faucet, open the faucet up, fill the 
bottle, and shut off the faucet. What do you 
think of Pa's automation? 

This dairy business was really nice. I used 
to go with Pa and help with the home delivering 
of the bottled milk. His route kept growing. 

One had to get up real early in the morning. 

We had an old Model "T" truck that we hauled the 
cases of milk in. It was fun running from door 
to door and placing a bottle of milk on the steps 
or porch. I remember many times being chased by 
dogs, but I was never actually bitten. But lots 
of times, I was really scared. 

Along the route was a tavern, where Pa would 
stop the Model "T". He would go into the tavern 
and get a shot or two of whiskey. After he had 
his shots, he always came out with a bar of 
candy for me. It was a Tango Hershey bar. I'll 
never forget Pa's treats. Those Tango bars were 
the best-tasting food that any kid ever had. 
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Once a month, Pa would go collecting. His 
customers always paid once a month. Pa had a 
long milk pad where everyday he marked what each 
customer received. We would place their bill 
beneath the bottle at the end of the month. 

It took Pa all day to do his collecting. 

A lot of the customers would give Pa a glass of 
wine, so when Pa came home he was always a little 
tipsy. 

As the milk business grew, Pa hired a "hired 
man". He stayed with us in a bedroom upstairs. 
His name was "Doc". It wasn't long after Pa 
hired Doc that Doc and I were delivering the 
milk. I still remember one morning, after all 
the milk was delivered and we were heading for 
home, Doc said to me, "Shiner, how would you 
like to drive the Model "T" home?" You can 
imagine my surprise and exhuberance. I was 
really excited as I got behind the wheel. I had 
watched Doc many times how he used to drive, so 
as he explained it all again to me, I thought 
to myself - this will be a breeze. 

After many jerks, stops, and starts, I 
finally got the Model "T" going. I guess I was 
fourteen years old at the time I became a driver, 
which was really a very young age. Of course, 
we never told Pa - it was Doc's and my little 
secret. 

Back in those days, the Health Department 
would make you display a guarantine sign on your 
front door if you had measles, whooping cough, 
or scarlet fever. You were not allowed to 
deliver milk to those quarantined houses. 

Also, back then, there were no funeral homes. 
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body was laid out in the home. * If the death was 
that of a husband, the widow always wore black 
for a certain number of days. 








to bet was "I'll bet you, money, chalk, or 
marbles." 

He used to tell me this many, many times - 
if you are building something, and you have a 
board that needs to be sawed, measure it once, 
then again, before you cut it. This "little 
axiom" has been proven so true to me over the 
years when I would be building something. 

Another saying of his I remember came after 
Spring Creek overflowed its banks and a lot of 
the homes were flooded. Pa said to me, "Lambert, 
if you ever build a house of your own, always 
build it on high ground." I never forgot that. 

My favorite saying of his, which I have re¬ 
peated oh-so-many-times to others, happened when 
we had been "making hay", which we did every 
summer. After many long hours of hauling the 
hay in from the field, Pa and I would be sitting 
up front on the hay rack. One of us would be 
driving the team of horses. Usually this would 
happen at the end of the day, and it would be 
our last load. Invariably, one or the other 
horse would start farting. Pa would look at me 
and smilingly exclaim, "Ahhh, Lamberrrt - any 
old horse can fart early in the morning, but it 
takes a good one to be able to fart at the end 
of the day." 
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THE CRASH OF '29 


I remember it well. I remember reading that 
some of the people who lost a lot of money com¬ 
mitted suicide. Many people jumped out of build¬ 
ings, killing themselves, in the big cities. 

Everyone seemed to be out of work and couldn' 
pay their bills. I remember that Pa still deli¬ 
vered their milk until they told him to stop. 

Many never were able to pay their milk bill. Pa 
would let those who wanted to,come out to the 
farm where Ma would feed them and they would work 
off their bill. I remember one customer who was 
a barber. He offered to cut Pa's and all the 
boys' hair to pay his bill. He charged 250 a 
haircut. Eventually, his bill was paid. We 
never went hungry, as the farm supplied our food. 

The Great Depression followed the stock 
market crash. I remember listening to F.D.R. 
Fireside Chats on radio. I remember all the 
programs he had to bring the country out of the 
depression, the W.P.A., the N.R.A., and all those 
other initialed projects. 
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PA LOSES HIS HERD OF COWS AND FARM 


It was shortly after this time that the Health 
Department enacted some of the stringest health 
laws. These laws were enacted to try and wipe out 
tuberculosis. Anyone who produce milk had to have 
their herd tested to see if they had T.B. 

I remember the vet going to each farm and 
performing this test. He would have a needle 
syringe from which he inserted a fluid into the 
fleshy part behind the cow's tail. After three 
days, he would read the reaction to this fluid. 

If the cow had T.B., the flesh would swell up. 

Pa and many other farmers lost nearly their whole 
herds of cows because they had T.B. 

Out of 35 head of cows, Pa only had four cows 
left. The infected cows had to be sold to the. 
stockyards where they were slaughtered for their 
meat. I think the price he received for them was 
25 to 35 dollars. 

He had to replace the herd, and paid $200 for 
each cow. It was a rough time for Pa, and in 
time he could not make it. He had to borrow 
money to replace the herd, and with the debt he 
still owed on the property - he just gave up. 

When Pa's father passed away, it was Pa's 
decision to take over the farm, stay farming, and. 
pay off his brothers and sister. He just couldn't 
do it any longer. So he told them that he would 
turn the farm back to them. All he wanted for 
his share was five acres of land. What a.sad 
price for him to have to pa.y. How cruel it was 
for Pa and Ma to have to give up what they had 
tried so hard and worked so hard to keep. I 
suppose that this is just another.part of life. 

The saddest part of it was that his sister, Aunt 
Louise, did not need the money. She and Uncle 





Pete were well 
there is money 
appears. 


off. I guess, though, whenever 
involved, love sometimes dis- 
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PA BUILDS A NEW HOME 


The little town of Homer, Illinois, had a 
town hall that they had planned on tearing down 
and replacing it with a new town hall. Pa heard 
about the.town's intentions and offered to buy 
the building. His offer was accepted. 

He had a mover bring it to the five acres. 

A basement was dug, and the building was moved 
onto the basement, then literally torn apart. 

Pa hired a carpenter and, with many long hours 
of hammering and nailing, they remodeled the old 
Homer Town Hall, and it became our home when we 
moved from the farm. 

Pa had a sale, and sold just about everything 
he had accumulated over his many years of farming 
All the horses, cows, and the machinery, and many 
years of memories. I remember how sad both Pa 
and Ma were as they saw their life-long things 
being taken away. We then moved to the other 
side of Pilcher Park and into our new home. 

I remember Pa getting a job down at the 
ammunition plant when World War II broke out. 


50 years ago, 1938 _ 

H Historic Frankfort Village 
Hall, meeting place for the town 
fathers for more than half a centu¬ 
ry, was sold at public auction for 
$158. The purchaser, Eugene Reut- 
tiger, Maple Road gasoline service 
station proprietor, will move the 
building to his gas station but 
doesn’t know what he will do with 
it. 
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PA BUILDS A GAS STATION AND TAVERN 


On the northwest corner of the five acres, 

Pa put up a gas station. It was a small building, 
and he signed up with Standard Oil Co. to sell 
their gas, olean, and their products. It helped 
Pa make a few dollars and put food on our table. 

I worked there, as did all of the brothers. 

When you hear the expression "pumping gas", 
that was just what we actually did back in those 
days. The gas pumps literally had to have the gas 
hand-pumped into the top of the pump, which had 
a glass container. When someone ordered four 
gallons of gas, you pumped four gallons into that 
container, and from a hose put it into the car's 
gas tank. 

I enjoyed working at the gas station. It was 
there that I played a lot of checkers with my 
friend Eric Keith. We also used to play "catch", 
tossing a baseball back and forth. I loved wait¬ 
ing on people, talking to them, and selling them 
gas and oil. It was an enjoyable job. 

Pa also built a tavern in back of the gas 
station after a few years. I remember painting 
a sign on the side of the building. I made a 
big beer mug and lettering that read: Beer - 
five cents a glass. 

We even sold sandwiches on Saturday nights. 

Ma would make beef and ham sandwiches, and we 
set up tables for the people to seat themselves. 

One night, another lad and I did some enter¬ 
taining. I had taken some steel guitar lessons, 
and I could play some songs by numbers. He could 
sing and play melody, so we used to get together 
and just have fun. I would play bass, plunking 
out just the chords, and he would sing. We some¬ 
times heard some hand-clapping which made us feel 
good. 


I remember that gas was stolen at night from 
the gas station. Also, my brother Dewy was 
robbed one afternoon. 

I recall that Pa used to have a couple of 
us sleep at the gas station to watch for the 
robbers. He gave us a revolver to keep alongside 
of us. As I think back now, I thank the good 
Lord, that no one came to rob us. We were so 
young and incapable of preventing a robbery. 
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BROTHER LEO HAS A BASEBALL TEAM 


My brother Leo was a wonderful organizer 
and he loved the game of baseball. He got a’ 
group of kids together and formed a team. We 
would play on Sunday afternoons. I played on 
Leo's team. Some of the players I remember 
were "Whitey" White, Steve Petro, Harvey Struder, 
Enc Keith, Don Miller - and a lot of names I 
forgot. We won our share of games and lost our 
share, too. The names of our teams through the 
years were Maple Street Muckers, The Marley 
Beavers, Standard Oil, and New Lenox A.C. I 
really enjoyed those baseball playing years. 
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MY SCHOOL DAYS AT ST. BERNARD'S 


My school days at St. Bernard's were mostly 
enjoyable. I recall my first day at school. 

At recess I remember having to go "potty". On 
the farm, one went wherever it was convenient - 
back of the barn, behind a tree, off in a corner 
almost anywhere. So I proceeded to unbutton my 
pants in the front and started to relieve myself 
in a corner of the schoolyard. My brother Leo 
spotted me, ran up to me and told me to stop. 
Then he told me just where I was supposed to go. 
Boy, did I ever get a talking-to when I got home 

At St. Bernard's there were only two rooms 
upstairs over the church. Grades one to four 
were taught in one room, and grades five to 
eight were taught in the other room. Franciscan 
nuns taught at the school. Some of the nuns 
were so kind, and others, at the time, seemed 
downright mean. I remember that Sisters Jolenta 
and Alfrido were the ones who seemed mean. 

Sister Charles Marie sticks in my mind as a kind 
and loving nun. 

Once, while up at the blackboard, about a 
half dozen of us were supposed to work out a 
problem on the blackboard. I whispered to the 
boy who was standing next to me. Sister Alfrido 
saw me whisper. She came up behind me and 
whacked me a "good one" across my legs with her 
pointer stick. Boy, I never talked or whispered 
again when she was around. 

From time to time a fight would start at 
school. These fights were always finished after 
school over at the pony barn. It was far enough 
away from the school, so that the nuns weren't 
aware of what went on over there. 

I remember that there were a few fights 


between the A. 0. Marshall Public School kids 
and the St. Bernard's kids. A. 0. Marshall 
school was about four or five blocks away from 
St. Bernard's. Many of the fights were caused 
by the A. 0. Marshall kids walking by our school- 
yard and calling us "cat lickers" (Catholics). 

On St. Patrick's Day, St. Bernard's always 
celebrated that day. They always had an Irish 
program with songs and dancers. I loved to watch 
the dancers dance the Irish jig. It amazed me 
how fast they could dance and put their legs and 
feet in those positions. I remember two of the 
young gals who used to perform - Wilma Muenzing 
and Mary Agnes Wheeler. Those two could really 
do the Irish jig. The Irish ballads that the 
Sheridan brothers, Ray and Bill, used to sing 
were all so beautiful and touching. 

Ma and Pa had to pay tuition for us kids to 
attend school. Many times we paid this tuition 
by bringing a couple dozen eggs to the nuns. I 
believe the tuition was 500 a month per student. 

I remember those who were in my class when 
we graduated. Ray Kinney, Chuck Wheeler, Kenneth 
Barnes, Arnold Winke, Willa Schaill, Eleanor 
McLaughlin, and Rita Wilson. 

I graduated in 1928. That was the year my 
brother Leo graduated from Joliet Township High 
School. 









SOME GRADE SCHOOL MEMORIES 


I remember the game of mibs that was played 
during recess and noon hour. There were two 
different games that could be played. For one, 
a small ring or circle was drawn on the ground. 
Mibs (which were made from clay baked and har¬ 
dened) were then put into this ring by those who 
were to play. The amount of mibs to be put in 
was determined before the game began. We would 
then stand about five paces back from the ring 
and "lag" our shooter to see whose "lag" was the 
closest. ■ This person would then be the first 
person to shoot at the marbles in the ring. Any 
marbles that he would shoot out of the ring were 
his to keep. If he missed shooting out a marble, 
the next shooter was the next closest, and so on. 

The other game that was played with marbles 
was - a huge ring was drawn in the dirt, and all 
the players would put the marbles in the center 
of the ring. The shooter (which was also deter¬ 
mined by lagging) would shoot from the big ring 
line. 

I never was too good at playing marbles, but 
brother Dewy was real good. 

Must tell you about how gullible that Dewy 
and I were during the marble season. 

A lot of the shooters were made out of glass 
and were very easy to become nicked. One of the 
kids told Dewy and I that if we put these nicked 
shooters in a big can and covered them over with 
lard, in three days the nicks would disappear 
from the shooters. Well, Dewy and I did every¬ 
thing that this kid told us. We waited three 
days and nothing happened. We waited four, then 
five, then a week, and sti 1.1 the shooters had 
their nicks. We went to this kid and asked him 
"Just what were we doing wrong?" The kid busted 


out laughing. It was then that we realized that 
we had been "taken". Another lesson is life had 
been learned - don't trust everyone. 

There was always a game of "ball" during the 
noon hour if someone brought a ball and bat to 
school, which wasn't too often until Father 
Murphy became our pastor at St. Bernard's. 

He was a fat, jolly priest whom everyone 
loved, especially us kids. I remember the first 
week he was there. He had gone to town, and when 
he returned, he came to the schoolyard with bats 
and balls for both the girls and the boys to play 
with. I remember how happy everyone was. I'll 
sure never forget Father Murphy. 

I remember, too, when he passed away. He was 
the pastor for only three or four years when this 
happened. They had his body lie in state in the 
church. I recall how sad all the parishioners 
were, and everyone going to view the body and 
going to the funeral. 

We played a lot of soccer in the fall of the 
year. We would choose up sides, and one team 
would play the other. Ray Kinney was the best 
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MY HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 


I started to Joliet Township High School in 
1928. Brother Dewy was a junior that year. 

I vividly recall my first day at high school. 
It seemed so huge in comparison to St. Bernard's 
so many rooms and so many students. 

The first place we freshmen had to go was to 
the auditorium. I remember looking at those 
printed words above the stage - "The foundation 
of every state is in the education of its youth." 
What beautiful words. They are still indented 
in my mind. 

I took an industrial art course and chose 
electric shop as my major course. I enjoyed all 
my courses and was very much intrigued with what 
I learned about electricity. 

I remember our first project. The teacher 
told the students to wire up a door bell. Most 
of the students had no trouble at all wiring up 
the bell, while I, being from the farm, which at 
that time had no electricity, knew absolutely 
nothing about what electricity was or could do - 
boy, did I have a problem. I remember the in¬ 
structor, a Mr. Thenses, saying "Don't worry. 
You'll learn all about electricity soon enough." 
He was right. The ones who didn't know soon 
learned all the basic principles and were able 
to keep up with the rest of the class. 

One of my biggest rewards in having learned 
about electricity was when Pa asked me if I could 
wire up the cow barn. About six months previ¬ 
ously, we had gotten electricity brought .into 
the house. 

Previous to that, we used kerosene lamps for 
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all our lighting needs. To grow up in the dimnes 
of kerosene lamps, an electric light was like the 
brightness of the sun to us. 

In the barn at night when we milked the cows, 
we had kerosene lanterns^. I remember we always 
had one hanging by the milk can so we knew where 
to pour the milk. Then one half-way down between 
all the cows. 

One, every evening, had to put kerosene in 
these lamps and lanterns, plus cleaning the 
globes and trimming the wicks. 

Now, that would be over after I got the barn 
wired. It was a challenge. But I was up for it 
and got it done. Pa was real proud of me, which 
meant so much to me as Pa, not too often, 
offered any credit. Now, with just a flip of 
the switch, the whole barn was aglow in electric 
light. 

I always had a great desire inside me to draw 
and sketch. I was always drawing something in 
my spare time. Where I got that desire, I don't 
know, but it was something that God gave me. 

I remember, when I was about 12 years old, 

I heard on the radio (Station WLS) that they were 
having a drawing contest for my age bracket. 

They asked for a drawing that would depict where 
a country-western singer got the songs that they 
sung. I entered that contest. I remember making 
a pencil sketch of a little log cabin up in the 
hills and this singer walking up this winding 
road to get the words for his song. I received 
a nice letter from WLS congratulating me on win¬ 
ning third place. They said it was no small 
honor as they had at least 5000 entries. I 
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received three Bradley Kincaid song books. This 
singer was very popular back in 1925. 

While in high school when a junior, I re¬ 
quested an art class. It was granted. Some of 
my happiest times in high school were in that 
class. 

I remember that wonderful art teacher, Ester 
Ruble Richardson. I learned so much from her. 

Her inspiration meant so much to me, which later 
on in life made me choose an art career. 

High school was a lot of fun. I attended 
many of the sport games - football, basketball, 
and track. Though I never participated in any 
of them, I sure enjoyed watching them. Brother 
Dewy was in track, running the mile. When Bernie 
and Danny attended Catholic High, they both ex¬ 
celled in football. 

I remember during the basketball season, 
brother Leo had a crystal radio set. You listened 
to it by putting a set of headphones over your 
ears. He and I used to enjoy listening to the 
games. He would take the headset apart, and we 
would listen with one headphone over one ear. 





